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THE EFFECTS OF RAPID POPULATION GROWTH 
ON THE 
SOCIAL AND PERSONAL WELL-BEING OF BOOMTOWN RESIDENTS 


This paper is divided into three main sections. The first section pro- 
vides an overview of reséarch on human well-being in rapid-growth communities; 
it includes an interpretation of available “boomtown statistics" and a brief 
discussion of the measurement of “well-being.” The second section summarizes 
the basic background information which is available on the “new people” who 
accompany rapid growth into communities, and the third and longest section 
reviews researchers’ findings and propositions about the impacts of rapid 


growth on identifiable sub-groups within local communities. 
I. What Is the Overall Picture? 


Until about the 1970s, it was unusual to hear discussions about the 
“problems” of growth. Most communities, particularly in rural areas of the 
United States, have historically been far more worried about attracting 
enough growth than about suffering from too much of it. Yet since the early 
1970s, moderately consistent statistics have begun to appear in a series of 
rapid-growth communities--particularly in energy boomtowns of the West. 

Perhaps the most famous statement of icotom problems comes in a term 
coined by a Wyoming community psychologist in the early 1970s--the "Gillette 


Syndrome," consisting of the "Four Ds” of drunkenness, depression, 


delinquency and divorce (Kohrs, 1974; Montana Energy Advisory Council, 1975). 
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Because Gillette. had experienced an oil-related boom in the few years 
just before the Arab oi) embargo gave massive coal) developments such a high 
likelihood in the West--and at least equally because of the provocative 
manner in which ElDean Kohrs presented his argument--the notion of the 
"Gillette Syndrome" has received a good deal of both fame and infamy. As 
might be expected from an early effort, Kohrs' statement was somewhat 
impressfonistic, being based on only a limited amount of evidence and careful 
data analysis; a number of critics (only some of them from Gillette) have 
leveled harsh and sometimes justified criticism at Kohrs‘ colorful commentary. 
Most of the people who actually live in Western boomtowns do not find their 
communities to be the dirty and depressing places implied by Kohrs' writings, 
and at least one writer (Thompson, 1979:35) has argued strongly that “‘the 
Gillette Syndrome' . . . (is) not (a) factually descriptive term.” In 
general, however, and with the exception of reports in the popular press that 
exacgerate either the positive or the negative side of the story, most 
researchers wno have studied the human and social impacts of rapid growth in 
the recent past appear to be in agreement that the consequences are not uni- 
formly positive. 

Perhaps data from actual growth communities can help illustrate the 
nature and magnitude of potential problems. Gillette, Wyoming, may have 
received more than its fair share of attention, particularly given Kohrs' 
relatively unflattering portrayal, yet the statistics which have become 
available from that community still deserve our attention. Kohrs (1974) 
reported that the community's suicide attempt rate rose to the point where 


there was one attempt for every 250 persons; a later government document, 
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which took pains to choose words less inflammatory than those utilized by 
Kohrs, noted that as many as 12% of the entire county's population during the 
boom period--approximately one person out of every eight--"(could) be 
characterized as having developed a ‘drinking problem'" (United States _ 
Department of the Interior, et al., 1974:1-434). Later evidence indicates, 
moreover, that the problem might not be any less severe “the second time 
around." The Northern Wyoming Mental Health Center did a survey of Gillette 
in 1977, during a later period of boom growth, using the Holmes and Rahe 
social readjustment’ rating scale (Holmes and Rahe, 1967), and discovered that 
their community sample had a mean or average score of 308 “life change units.° 
The Holmes and Rahe scale was developed in an attempt to provide a precise 
quantification for the generally well-documented finding that a number of 
common “life events” (including job and income changes, moves, marriages and 
divorces, and so on) can have measurably stressful consequences. The average 
Gillette score of 308 is notable because it falls into the category found by 
Rahe, et al. to indicate "major life stress” and a significantly increased 
likelihood of physical illness. According to Holmes and Masuda (1974), people 
with scores over 300 forma “high risk group” with a significantly increased 
likelihood of physical illness: Holmes and his colleagues found that 49% of 
the persons in this group experienced illness in the nine months after the 
Survey; by contrast, fewer than 10% of the persons with scores under 200 
experienced illness over the same period (Holmes and Masuda, 1974:64). The 
Mental Health Center caseload in Gillette's county (Campbell) grew by over 
100% in the three years from 1975 to 1978, compared to a 62.5% increase in 


the county population, and to an average increase of only 11% in the mental 
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health caseload of the four other counties in the northern Wyoming region. 
Campbell County's admissions to the State Mental Health Hospital (generally 
the more severe cases) grew 610% from 1974 to 1978, while admfissfons from 
other area counties increased hy 70.5% during the same period (Weisz, 1979: 
%-37, 41-42). ; 

In Rock Springs/Sweetwater County, Wyoming, where an energy boom led to’ 
a doubling of population between 1970 and 1974 (from 18,391 to 36,900), the 
local mental health center caseload increased approximately nine times. In 
the meantime, productivity {n some established operations dropped 25% to 40%, 
as annual employee turnover rates climbed past the 100% mark for at least one 
of them. Cost overruns on the new plant that was one major source of the 
influx ran past 33%, and complaints to a local law enforcement agency increased 
by 602 in a single year; the overall crime rate rose by more than 400% between 
1969 and 1974 (Gilmore and Duff, 1975:2, 12-15; Lovejoy, 1977:15). In Craig, 
Colorado, where the construction of a coal-fired power plant also caused a 
population increase of about 100% (roughly from 5,000 to 10,000 persons 
between 1974 and 1976), family disturbances rose by 352%, and child behavior 
problems rose an even 1000%; alcohol-reiated complaints rose 550%, and other 
drug-related reports went up 1400%. The overall crime rate rose 300% to 450%, 
depending on the method of computation employed; crimes against property rose 
222% and crimes against persons were up 900% (McKeown and Lantz, 1977; Lantz 
and McKeown, 1979; Freudenburg, 19739c). 


Interpreting Boomtown Statistics. Spectacular increases in percentages 
generally need to be interpreted with caution, particularly if the “base” for 
computations ts quite small: An increase of 500% in a given type of crime may 


mean an actual increase of only a few cases--for example, from two to twelve, 
Thus, no one of these spectacular increases in percentages should be assumed 
to "prove" anything, and even collectively, this dismal list of statistics 
cannot provide us with a precise prediction of what to expect {n future 
rapid-growth situations. Yet the general pattern of findings appears to be 
relatively consistent from community to community, and available double-checks 
appear to support the overall pattern as well. For example, a survey compared 
residents of Craig to those of three other western Colorado communities that 
had not yet experienced development; the survey found that the long-time 
residents cf Craig were less than one-fourth as likely as the long-time 
residents of the other three communities to report not needing to lock their 
doors when away from their homes for a long period of time; the Craig long- 
timers were more than twice as likely to report having feared for their 
safety when alone at night in the area, and more than three times as likely 
to report having been victims of major or minor crimes as the long-time 
residents of the three comparison communities (Freudenburg, et al., 1977). 
while the existing data should not be regarded as definitively and precisely 
predictive, in other words, the general pattern they show appears to be 
reasonably reliable. 

If the statistics do accurately reflect the trends taking place in 
communities, then there can be considerable interest in determining what 
factors are at work in creating the changes. Thousands of words have been 
written and spoken in interpreting boomtown statistics such as those reported 
in this paper; all in all, however, it appears that three main types of forces 


are involved. 
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1. To . me extent, these figures appear to represent changes which 
result of community size differences, and thus which could 
generally be expected to occur whenever a community reaches a given size-- 
whether the size results froma short period of rapid growth or froma long 
and steady period of “natural growth and development." for example, it {s 
quite clear that large cities in the United States have more crimes, even on 
a per-person basis, than do small towns, and thus at least part of boomtowns' 
increases {n crime rates are presumably a relatively straightforward result 
of a changed community size. 

2. Some of these figures also appear to result in part from 
characteristics of the in-migrants. Here again, crime statistics provide a 
convenient illustration: Since younger males in the United States generally 
account for a disproportionate share of crimes, and since construction 
workers are predominantly young males, we would generally expect that any 
poculation increase caused predominantly by construction workers would be 
accompanied by a disproportionate increase in crime rates. Average community 
income provides another illustration: If a number of new, highly-paid workers 
enter the conmunity, then the community's “average” income would rise even if 
previous residents’ income were not to change in the least. 

3. In addition, however, some of the figures on the dismal list 
appear to reflect significant changes in the behaviors and perceptions of long- 
time residents--and perhaps in those of newcomers as well. According to law 
enforcement personnel in impact communities, for example, increased crime rates 
are generally not just the result of newcomers' misbehaviors, but often also 


reflect increased criminal activity among oldtimers. It is also possible that 
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newcomers have different behaviors and experiences in rapid-growth communities 
than those same persons would have elsewhere, and the changes are thus the 
result of characteristics of the communities in addition to or instead of 
characteristics of the individuals themselves. 

For practical purposes, the second and third of these factors--pre- 
existing characteristics of the in-migrants, and changes in the behaviors and 
perceptions caused by rapid growth--are the most important points. The existe 
ing state of social science knowledge--nut to mention the truly significant 
variations which exist across communities even of a given size--make it 
impessible to identify specific characteristics which can be confidently 
associated with conmunities of a specific size. It is likely that boomtowns 
can help to contribute to basic knowledge in this area (even though informa- 
tion about community size can be confounded with information about growth 
rate in a boomtown), but if the community has grown to a greatly-increased 
size, and if pathologies as well increased income result, it will make little 
difference to pre-growth residents of the community whether the pathologies 
result from an increased size per se, or from the nature of the growth which 
took place. 

The second and third factors have very different implications from one 
another. In particular, “community changes# which are merely due to character- 
istics of newcomers may or may not affect the lives of long-time residents, 
but from a national point of reference, the changes might accurately be 
described as “redistributions." To some extent, in other words, the in- 
migrants might be expected to display the same behaviors (whether they be 


earning high incomes or committing crimes) wherever they happen to live. If, 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Alberta Libraries . 


https://archive.org/details/effectsofrapidpo0Otreu 
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however, the very processes of rapid growth cause oldtimers or newcomers to 
become different people or to live different lives, {t {s entirely possible 
that the growth of a community has improved or damaged human and social well- 
being. In short, if boomtown statistics are the simple result of newcomers’ 
inherent characteristics, then the appropriate Extension programs and policy 
recommendations will look very different from the policies and programs that 
would be better-suited for dealing with significant changes in pre-existing 
communities and lives. Accordingly, later sections of this paper will make 
several references to “characteristics of the in-migrants" and “significant 


human changes caused by development" at relevant points in the discussion. 


Indicators of Well-Being. Unlike economic and fiscal impacts, which are 
generally measured in the well-understood terms of dollars, impacts upon 
social and personal well-being have been measured through a variety of 
different methods, each of which have important weaknesses and important points 
in its favor. If we are to gain some understanding about the impacts of rapid 
growth upon well-being, then, it is important to understand the ways in which 
that “well-being” 1s measured. 

In the case of rapid-growth communities, there are two general types of 


measures which have been particulariy important in past work: 


*aggregate-level data (which, in general, include publicly-available, 
economic, or census-type information, such as population size, 
local unemployment rate, or average income and education levels); 
*individual-level data (generally concerning people's attitudes, 
perceptions, and reported behavior, and obtained through personal 


interviews). 


This division is a relatively crude one--for example, it 4s entirely 
possible to analyze individual-level economic data, or to analyze data on 
attitudes which have been aggregated at the group or community level--but it 
{1s generally sufficient for the purposes of the present paper. Oata of the 
first type are sometimes called “objective social indicators” because they 
"{ndicate” levels of social well-being through various “objective” measures, 
such as the number of police and fire vehicles per thousand residents, the 
size of the local park, or the average income level of young women in the 


community. All other things being equal, if the community has an appropriate 


.humber of fire trucks, a large city park, and a high income level, it {s 


generally felt to have a better qualfty of life than one with fewer fire 
trucks, smaller parks, or young women with lower incomes. 

The second type of data uses individuals’ own reports of their (subjective 
ly assessed) well-being, and thus relfes on a “softer” kind of information. 
Supporters of these so-called "subjective social indicators," however, will 
often stress that while the data are indeed subjective, the so-called 
“objective indicators" are actually “subjective” in their own way as wells 
they require some observer to decide that fire trucks are more important to 
well-being than are museums, for example, or that the size of the town park 
is more important than the park's level OF safety after dark. The individual- 
level indicators, in effect, let each person in the community come up with 
his or her own weighting of priorities, however subjective or inexplicit that 
weighting might be. In the context of the present paper, an equally important 
consideration is the fact that community-level data cannot directly address 


the question of whether or not community-wide changes are due to the charactert: 
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of a specific group (such as newcomers). This is true even if the data 
were originally collected from individuals (as in the case of average personal 


incomes or community-wide crime rates) 4f the data are only available to the 


researcher at a community level. 
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The significance of the distinction between individual data and aggregated 
data can be stated quite directly. Very few of the existing studies on rapid 
growth--even among the studies which relate to human and social well-being-- 
have attempted to assess the quality of local lives by asking for specific 
judgments of personal well-being from the people who are actually living those 
lives. As the present paper's discussion of the existing literature should 
make clear, in other words, our best guesses about the likely aspects of 
rapid growth have generally been based upon extrapolations from communi ty- 
level or group-level data, rather than upon information obtained directly from 
the individuals actually affected by the growth. In retrospect, it appears 
that researchers may have allowed the types of data used--which are mainly 
economic in focus--to affect the type of thinking which has been done. The 
clear majority of existing propositions on well-being in growth communities are 
based upon aggregate-level, economic reasoning, although more recent data 
appear to indicate that social and cultural factors may be at least equally 


important in many cases. 
II. Who Are All These New People? 


Given the fact that special characteristics of newcomers appear to be at 
least one of the reasons for the boomtown ststistics noted in the previous 
section of this paper, it makes sense to ask first what we currently know about 
the types of people who are newcomers, and then to move on to a more detailed, 
group-by-group survey of the impacts of rapid growth upon various sectors of 


the local population. 
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Newcamers, like any other group of people, will vary far too wide- 

ly from one another to be adequately described by any single set of Summary 
Statistics, and even “average” newcomers will differ from community to 
conmunity, depending upon the type of growth involved, the type of community 
{nvolved, and a variety of other factors. Even in the case of energy boom- 
towns, there tend to be at least two main groups of newcomers --the "temporary" 
newcomers (generally construction workers, who are the persons involved in 
butlding the impact-producing facilities), and the so-called “permanent” new- 
comers, the people who come to operate and manage the facilities, and who do 
appear to be more likely than the construction workers to "put down roots” in 
their new communities. It is possible to avoid a great deal of confusion about 
the newcomer s simply by remembering that the “temporary” newcomers and the 
longer-term newcomers are often different people. The longer-term (and often, 
higher-status) newcomers generally report few difficulties in being accepted 
into their communities, and generally tend to be quite interested in becoming 
“full-fledged citizens.“ The construction workers and their wives, by contrast, 
may be surrounded by more mystery and misunderstanding than any other single 
group in rapid-growth communities. Accordingly, it seems appropriate to focus 


upon the newcomers brought in specifically by large-scale construction projects. 


Construction Workers. Given the importance of this group, it is some- 
what surprising to discover how little solid information about construction 
workers can be found, either in academic or in popular literatures. 

The best available information on the demographic characteristics of 
construction workers comes from a study (Mountain West Research, Inc., 1976) 


which interviewed workers on fourteen different projects in nine western 
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states. That study found that roughly a fourth of the "non-local" workers 
were unmarried, that about two-thirds of the married workers brought their 
families along to the work sites, and that the workers tended to be extremely 
young--with the median age of 22%, and with 84% of the workers being under 
45. These workers, like most construction workers on western energy projects, 
were also overwhelmingly male. 

Given the fact, noted above, that young males tend to be associated 
with a disproportionate share of criminal activity, and the additional fact 
that frequent moves and associated stresses might lead "transient" workers 
to place disproportionate service burdens upon local mental health facilities, 
perhaps it would be useful to turn again to the question of whether or not 
boomtown problem rate increases are due to the characteristics of the workers 
and other short-term newcomers. Available evidence clearly indicates that 
these grcups probably do account for “more than their share” of problem 
statistic rates, but thet, even in the areas of law erforce-ent and rental 
health, booming communities’ oldtivers, as well aS newcorers, are likely to 
te represented in problem rate increases. Lantz and McKeown '1979:46), for 
exanple, report that the persons seeking help in Craig, Colorado, were 
slightly more likely to be oldtimers than newcomers; law enforcerent personne} 
in the same community have repeatedly told @he present author that oldtimers 
appear to be doing their fair share of problem-creation as well. Gilmore and 
Duff (1975:12) report that much of the increased caseload at the Rock Springs 
Mental Health Center came "from long-time residents of the area." The 
individual-level data which will be reported in the final section of this 


paper will further illustrate the degree to which real changes appear to have 
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taken place amig the long-time residents of booming communities; for the 
present, however, we need to return to the question of what the short-tern 
newcomers “are like." 

The question is particularly important given the number of stereotypes 
which exist about the newcomers. Like most stereotypes, the ones directed 
toward construction workers generally emphasize the degree to which the 
workers' lives are “different” from those of “normal people.“ Perhaps the 
strongest and most common set of stereotypes are those which tell us that 
the workers themselves are very different from local residents, either because 
they have “more urban values" than local residents, or because the "migrating" 
construction workers are “the nomads of today" (Davidson, 1979:19). A second 
set of stereotypes actually begin with just the opposite assumption: This 
set accepts the fact that workers are people "just like us,” but then assumes 
that the sometimes-frequent moves and the workers' living conditions are 
virtually intolerable--according to Gray (1976:10), their "living conditions 
and social problems are often worse than those found in urban slums." In fact, 
however, both the qualitative and the quantitative data which are available 
paint a very different picture: The workers themselves are not likely to be 
very different from the people who already inhabit a local community, and 
while their “lifestyle” clearly has its costs, the workers themselves simply 
do not report it to be as miserable as it is often assumed to be. 

Turning first to the issue of "value differences": Aside from the fact 
that persons pointing to differences between themselves and newcomers are 
Beecetoraly? choosing a polite way of saying that the newcomers may not be 


quite as good, there is a simple factual] question of just how different the 
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newcomers actually are, just how much “more urban” they are in their values 
than the locals. While some differences clearly do exist, the relative lack 
of difference is in many ways much more impressive: In many cases, the only 
way to tell the difference between a young construction worker's pick-up 
truck (with four-wheel drive, a gun rack tn the back, and country/western 
music caning out of its stereo speakers) and a young cowboy's pick-up truck 
(complete with the same options) is by the head-gear of the driver, or by the 
bumper stickers on the rear. Nor do more quantitative measures generally 
provide much evidence that the construction workers have “more urban values." 
When the newcomers in an energy boomtown of northwestern Colorado were asked 
about the places where they had lived that they had “enjoyed the most,” only 
28% of them listed urban and suburban places combinec. Virtually as many 

of the newcomers in the three slow-growth or no-growth. comparison conmunities-- 
26%--listed the same preferences. By contrast, 70% of the boomtown newcomers 
listed small towns and rural areas as their favorite places to live--scarcely 
an indication of an overwhelmingly urban orientation (Freudenburg, 1979c: 
269-270). 4 second study, which looked at changes across generations, found 
that 28% of the newcomers in Douglas, Wyoming, had fathers who were in farm- 
ing or ranching, a proportion which the author reported to be "much higher 
than the national average" (Massey, 1977:32). A third study (UhImann, et al., 
1977), which looked at persons who had moved to Gillette, Wyoming, found that 
over 77% of the newcomers< had come to Gillette from non-metropolitan areas. 
Perhaps the only possible way to interpret this statistic as a sign of a 
relatively "urban" orientation would be to emphastze that, among the oldtimers 


who had not “always lived in Gillette," an even higher percentage--85%--had 
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previously lived in a non-metropolitan area. Given the fact, however, that 
only about one-fourth of the United States population currently lives in non- 
metropolitan areas, a statistic which tells us that over three-fourths of the 
“newcomers came from such areas scarcely seems to match the image of workers with 
“urban values." ‘ 

Nor do the “nomadic lifestyle” or mobfle-home living of construction 
workers appear to result from any innate or enduring value differences. for the 
vast majority of the workers, there is exactly one reason for moving frequent- 
ly, and it is a reason with a practicality that rural residents can under- 
Stand quite well: In the words of one worker, “It sure beats being unemployed.” 
While the workers can earn high wages so long as they are employed, many of 
them are forced to choose between frequent moves on the one hand and long 
waits between jobs on the other. The workers who move with the greatest 
frequency will generally report that "moving isn't as bad as all that," and 
indeed, the moves do not appear to cause unspeakable anguish. Yet the moves 
do appear to have some costs, both psychic and financial, and the costs may 
tend to accumulate over time--as indicated by the relative youth of the workers. 

Mobile-home living also tends to be chosen on a practical basis: As 
Massey (1977:51) Paints Out, mobile homes constituted over 90% of all new 
homes in the United States costing under $20,000 in 1976, and they were well 
Over two-thirds of all homes selling for even $30,000 and under. Families 
that cannot afford $40,000 homes may not have any ownership alternatives. 
Secondly, in a boomtown, many people have no alternatives at any price; normal 
or “stick-built"™ homes can take a considerable length of time to build, and 


“mobile” homes may be the only alternative housing available, except for tents 


Site 


and motels. Thirdly, for the sub-group of workers who move with the greatest 
frequency, a movable home may {ndeed be chosen on a simple basis of rattonali- 
ty: "It beats living out of a suitcase,” as one of them put it; "When it’s 
time to move, you just tape the drawers shut, and you're ready to go." 

When researchers have interviewed moh{le-home residents, however, they 
have generally found that a significant, proportion would prefer conventional 
housing, if possible: Gilmore and Duff (1975:144) reported that 30% of their 
sample of mobile-home residents in Sweetwater County, Wyoming, (“over and 
above the number who would leave for other reasons") had a sufficiently strong 
preference for permanent housing that they would leave the county if they 
were unable to obtain permanent homes, and that “another 202 (of the mobile- 
home dwellers) would prefer permanent, single-family housing to mobile-home 
living, although for them the difference (was) not as critical.” Massey and 
Lewis (1979:88) note that in a sample from Douglas, Wyoming, in the south- 
eastern part of that state, "of all mobile home residents, 80% would prefer 
other housing: a conventional home (76.3%) or an apartment (3.5%)." My own 


3 showed that mobiie- 


sample of residents in four western Colorado communities 
home residents did have a lower level of satisfaction with their homes than 
other respondents, but that in the boomtown alone, there was essentially no 
difference in satisfaction between mobi le-hoge dwellers and the persons who 
lived in more conventional housing. 

The fact that the "objective" differences are likely to be small, however, 
does not mean that perceived differences will be small as well--and as 


sociologists have repeatedly pointed out, “perceived situations" have a social 


reality of their own. In particular, if a large number of newcomers enter a 
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community at roughly the same time, the estahl {shed residents will have a much 
higher Vikelihood of seeing "them" as a group--"all those newcomers"--rather 
than as individuals who happen to come to town at the same time, but who are 
known individually, as Joe, and Sam, and Frank, and Ernie. Because so many 
things in the community are Nikely to be changing at about the same time as the 
newcomers arive, moreover, and because people often tend to look for human 
targets for blame, the oldtimers who dislike the changes created by growth may 
tend to blame the newcomers for the changes; the newcomers, in turn, may tend 
to feel some resentment toward the long-time residents of the community--much 
as the longtimers themselves, if they were to take a vacation in a different 
area, might in turn feel some resentment toward “inflated” prices or a perceived 
unfriendliness of that community's locals, particularly if it is in an area 
that sees a great many tourists. One objective difference is that the new- 
comers may be less likely to feel that the host community is truly “special,” 
because they are not parties to the experfences and relationships which make 
the community special to its long-time residents; another is that the newcomers 
may indeed be more disappointed than the longtimers by the host community's 
lack of what are sometimes called “urban amenities"--just as vacationers from 
that same community might judge the enjoyability of another in terms of its 
restaurants, entertainment, facilities, and so on. Even this difference, 
however, is scarcely an indication of “urban values," in that the newcomers 
may find their own hometowns to be perfectly acceptable, in spite of the same 
kinds of inadequacies in the same kinds of amenities, because of their attach- 


ments to families, friends, and places that make thefr own hometowns “home. 
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I11. How Does Rapid Growth Affect Different Groups 


Within a Conmunity? 


This section of the paper deals with a consideration that 1s in many ways 
"the bottom line" of any study on growth impacts--the question of what the 
growth does to human and social well-being. Yet despite the question's 
importance, very few of the existing reports on rapid-growth communities have 
addressed it; even fewer have addressed it through actual data, and only a 
handful of the existing studies have interviewed local residents to 
get first-hand reports from the persons actually experiencing the impacts. In 
short, existing information on the impacts of rapid growth on human and soctal 
well-being is highly varied in its quality. It ranges from quantitative 
documentation, through researchers’ “field impressions,” and on to the some- 
times well-informed, sometimes not-so-well-informed guesswork of persons who, 
at the extreme, may never have come within a hundred miles of a western growth 
cormunity. Thus, it is important to keep in mind the distinction between past 
findings and present hunches, and to speak frequently of future research needs. 
Given the degree of difficulty involved in measuring well-being, moreover, it 
is also useful to keep in mind the two types of data noted in the first major 
section of this paper--aggregate-level (usually census-type data), and 
individual-level data. Let us turn now to the: review of findings and hunches, 
dealing first with groups of newcomers and then with various groups of long- 


time residents. 
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Construci\on Workers. Although researchers have generally not directly 
addressed the question of the construction workers ' well-being, most writers 
seem to feel that the advantages of growth outweigh the disadvantages for 
this group, for two reasons. The first reason {s economic: In the case of 
communities which grow because of large construction projects, most of the 
employment and {income benefits tend to go to persons coming in from outside 
of the community (see Summers, et al., 1976, for a simflar finding drawn from 
a variety of other studies of “rural industrialization"). As noted in the 
Previous section, moreover, for some construction workers, getting a job {n 
an energy-boomtown may be the only available alternative to unemployment. In 
such cases, most observers would agree that employment constitutes a net 


benefit. The second reason is a matter of “free choice": Unlike the long- 


time resident (who, as Cortese and Jones [1977:86} have noted, often “wakes up 


one morning in his own bed in 3 di‘‘>rent town," having had very little choice 


in the matter), the construction worker has the opportunity to choose whether 


or not to come to a mew community, and his very presence is thus an expression 


of choice-making. (See Susskind and O'Hare, 1977, for further discussion on 
this same point.) 

Yet it should be quite clear from the previous section of this paper that 
a construction worker's position is not always an enviable one. Indeed, the 
simple fact that a construction worker often needs to choose between unemploy- 
ment and moving (“again”) may indicate that the choice is not entirely a free 


one. Additionally, as noted above, and as previously pointed out by Massey 
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(1977), construction workers tend to have a relatively high "drop-out rate”: 
For men who do not climb into management positions after several years, the 
Job begins to feel like something of @ dead end. for persons who sometimes 
face extended periods of unemployment between high-paying jobs, and particular- 
ly for those who are also forced to move frequently to stay employed, savings 
fail to accumulate despite high paychecks. for the worbers who are married 
and have children, "the desire to live a more settled life 1° hardly unusual, 
especially when the children enter school" (Massey, 1977:37-47; quotation from 
p. 44). On balance, the construction workers appear to be helped more than 
they are turt by the ‘construct{on-related growtn, but the balance may not be 


as strongly favorable as is sometimes assumed. 


Construction Workers' Wives. The experiences of the workers’ wives, by 
contrast, may be somewhat more bad than good. It is important 12 stress that 
virtually no quantitative information about this group {s available, but 
existing literature on boomtowns generally reflects the opinion that rapid 
growth (and "the construction-worker lifestyle”) have negative consequences 
for local wanen generally, and for the construction workers’ wives in particu- 
lar. (See, for example, Albrecht, 1978; Denver Research Institute, 1975; 
Gilmore and Duff, 1975; Gold, 1974; Ives and Schulze, 1977; Johnson and Well, 
1977; Lillydahl and Moen, 1979; Little, 1977/Moen, et al., 1979; Susskind and 
O'Hare, 1977; Trigg, 1976; Uhlmann, 1978; United States Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, 1976; for related findings from the literature on 
rural) industrialization more generally, see Clemente and Summers, 1973; 


Clemente, 1973.) The arguments in the literature are generally reasonable: 
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A construction worker's wife 1s generally not able to make friends or to gain 
a sense of personal worth from work, for her family may not stay in a cormuni- 
ty long enough to make it worth her while to search for a Job. The wife 
generally reports that she does not have as much influence or free choice as 
her husband tn deciding whether or not to move to a new cormunity, and she may 
also be bothered more than her husband by {nadequactes of housing, recreation- 
ae and educational opportunities, or by problems of isolation which result 
from living in a “fringe” trailer settlement. 

Some of E10ean Kohrs' most colorful commentary was reserved for describ- 


ing the workers' wives: 


A housewife, after fighting mud, wind, inadequate water 
and disposal systems, a crowded mobile home, and muddy 
children all day, snaps at her husband as he returns 
from a 16-hour shift. He responds by heading back 
downtown and spending the night at a bar drinking... . 
When neglect went beyond tolerable limits, divorce was 
the natural consequence... . Jails often became a 


protection of wives from beatings hy drunken spouses . 


(Kohrs, 1974:3). 


The few quantitative data that are available appear to provide mixed 
Support for the predominant existing hypotheses: Gilmore and Duff (1975:92, 
116) report that the women in their Rock Springs/Sweetwater County sample were 
less satisfied with life in the area, and had a higher level of alienation, 
than the men in the same sample. Lantz and McKeown (1979:46) note that a 
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greater portion of the increase in caseload at Cra{g's Mental Health Center 
between 1973 - 1976 was due to wamen than to men, although these authors note 
that the difference may have been caused in part by the fact that the Center 
had an unusually high proportion of male clients in the pre-boom pertod, 
Neither the Gilmore and Duff study nor the Lantz and McKeown publication, 
however, provide information on the responses of construction workers’ wives.4 
One study which did report such a breakdown (Freudenburg, 1979a) found only 
limited evidence that the newcomer housewives had any greater level of prob- 
lems than the newcomer housewives in three slow-growth or no-growth comparison 
communities.” All in all, the hypotheses about the difficulties of construc- 
tion workers' wives apparently deserve to be treated as reasonable--but clear- 


ly not as proven--until further research is completed. 


"Permanent" Newcomers. As was noted earlier, not all newcomers are con- 
struction workers, and many of the non-construction newcomers tend to have a 
very different set of experiences. Researchers and local officials have tend- 
ed to ignore most of the non-construction newcomers, and have particularly 
tended to ignore the higher-status newcomers associated with growth-Saducing 
develnpments--the managers and supervisors, the highly-skilled operatives of a 
"permanent workforce,” or the retirees and other “urban refugees” often 
associated with rapid rural growth from caufes other than large-scale construc- 
tion projects. The oversight is somewhat ironic, for the non-construction 
newcomers may indeed be somewhat more likely than the locals (or the construc- 
tion workers) to have “urban values"; they may also tend to come from higher 


socio-economic backgrounds .° 
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Probably the major reason for the lack of attention, however, {s the 
fact that persons in this higher-status group tend to have fewer visible 
problems in coping with or being accepted by their new communities. They tend 
to want to “put roots down," to become established and esteemed members of 
the communities they enter, and at least {n part because they themselves may 
behave differently, they tend as well to expericnce different reactions from 
the host communities. In particular, the long-term new residents often tend 
to be “Jotners” and volunteer “workers,” and hence they often tend to become 
leaders of community clubs, churches, and business and voluntary associations; 
they tend to be seen as “positive,” “conmunity-building" people--and their 
children often became leaders in the local school system as well. Hogg and 
Smith (1970) report that newcomers in Sweet Home, Oregon, (who were mainly 
former suburbanites from the Portland and Salem areas, drawn to Sweet Home 
for its recreational potential) soon became “influential members" of the 
community--city manager, superintendent of schools, newspaper editor, 


president of the Chamber of Commerce, and so on. “Long-term” newcomers in my 


four Colorado communities showed a similar pattern, with some of their children 


becoming cheerleaders, scholastic leaders, athletic stars, and even Homecoming 


queens. Clearly, a significant number of newcomers who have decided to make 


the effort have been able to be accepted quite well into their new communities. 


One more thing needs to be said about the difference between "temporary" 
newcomers and "permanent" newcomers before we move on to long-term residents: 
The “temporary” newcomers often turn into “permanent” new residents, and they 
do so perhaps more often than most observers realize. The construction 


workers who “drop out® of the migratory lifestyle, by definition, have to drop 


Out someplace, and many times, they will do so {nm the communities that have 
grown because of their presence. This {s further evidence that even the 
“modern-day nomads" are not greatly different from the locals in their values; 
when the “newcomers" decide to “settle down,” moreover, they become even more 
difficult for an outstder to distinguish from the long-term locals: Little 
reports that many of the very “oldtimers" in Page, Arizona, who complained 
about the “undesirable elements” brought to their community by a boom, had 


actually been “boomers” themselves on earlier projects (Little, 1977:418). 
Long-Time Residents ? 


Local Government Officials. Among the first of the locals to feel the 
impacts of rapid growth are the persons who work in the local public sector. 
Unfortunately, while a good deal has been written about the effects of rapid 
growth on local governments, virtually no research has been done on the 
impacts on local governmental officials. Part of the problem, at least in 
terms of collecting systematic data, is the fact that there tend to be so few 
officials in any given community: Even if “every single mayor in town” is 
severely affected by rapid growth, for example, it is difficult to know how 
much that tells us about “mayors,” and how much it tells us about the unique 
characteristics of a given person who happeps to be rayor of a given town. 

It appears that some “findings” are beginning to emerge, however, and 
they will be discussed here, although they should be treated as tentative for 
the time being. On the positive side: For those officials who have wished 
to see their communities grow, or who have successfully managed to channel 


or plan the growth in desired directions, there may be substantial benefits 
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in feelfiugs of personal accomplishment, or the satisfaction of a job well done. 
Additionally, 1 should be acknowledged that some governmental officials have 
been able to “benefit" from growth in a very direct and financial way. 

On the other hand, Cortese and Jones (1977) have succinctly pointed out 
two ways in which rapid growth can tend to make life less than pleasant for 
local officials, The simpler of the two {s that the officials are often — 
asked or required to do more of something: They need to provide more police 
protection, treat more sewage, maintain more roads, and so on. But the second 
set of changes tend to be more troublesome, hecause they are “impacts upon the 
local government which (are) qualitative in nature," changes which require a 
governing body *to do something {t had not done before, such as planning and 
zoning, conducting new and complicated intergovernmental or government-industry 
relations, devising new taxation schemes, or seeking federal or state funds .. .” 
(Cortese and Jones, 1977:80). 

The officials' difficulties are often made worse, moreover, by the very 
“impacts researchers" who are supposed to be helping out. On many occasions, 
some of the difficulties are caused by genuine "value differences" between 
local officials and the impacts researchers--for example, on the merits or 
drawbacks of “informality” in governmental procedures--but the more serious 
problems generally have to do with the accuracy of projections. The overall 
projections, in turn, depend on the accuracy of the companies' own figures, 
and errors of 50% - 100% in company projections are not at all uncommon. 
Projections that are “absolutely definite” one week are "economically 
infeasible" the next; projects that are expected to require five hundred new 
workers wind up bringing fn more than a thousand. As one researcher put it 


recently: 


“5Ya- 


Those workforce projects are absolutely vital. They're the 
starting point for every computation we make, They're the 
most critical stage of the whole process--and they're 
nothing but papier mache... . If the project manager 


can move something up, and get it done sooner, he's going 


tOndOms temas 


The locals really like those nice, pat numbers--but they 
don't work . . . . And something they don't usually 
understand is that I have about as much say over actual 
project manning as (the local priest) has over the selec- 


tion of the pope. 


The local governmental officials, however--not the impacts researchers, 
and not generally even the companies whose developments cause the impacts-- 
are the persons who wil) be held responsible for whatever “preparing” the 
communities actually do. Given the degree of uncertainty which usually 
exists--in addition to the problems of inequities and "front-end" shortfalls 
discussed elsewhere in this volume, and in addition to the fact noted above, 
that the problems of rapid growth often requige a set of skills very different 
from those required in a stable situation--the officials are almost guaranteed 
of either “over-preparing” or "under-preparing.“ They can also be sure that 
they will get blamed, no matter what happens. The bottom line--and this is 
only a slight over-simplification--is that virtually none of the officials who 


are in office the year before rapid growth begins are likely to be in the 
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same offices a half dozen years later, although they may be at least as likely 
to leave through resignation or retirement as through election-day defeats. 
Some of the happiest boomtown residents of all are persons who completed their 


terms in office just before a boom began. 


Other Public Servants. In addition to the officials who fill local elected 
posts, there are persons who work in the public sector ina salaried capacity--the 
professfonals who staff law enforcement agencies, mental health centers, hospitals, 
and so on. The existing literature contains virtually no research on these public 
servants (see, however, Weisz, 1980, or Guillaume and Wenston, 1980:90-95), but 
the group appears to deserve much closer attention in the future. Local profession- 
als in rapid-growth communities appear to have an unusually high drop-out rate, and 
to suffer in particularly acute form the “burn-out problem that has been receiving 
increasing attention in schools of social work across the nation in recent 
years. Yet at the present, very little is known about the local helping pro- 
fessionals’ particular problems. It may be that the burn-out and turnover 
problems result in part from the same problen faced by local governmental 
officials--the fact that they are asked to perform an increasingly difficult 
task, witn what generally remain inadequate resources--for they are often short 
on both financial and non-financial kinds of support. To some extent, in other 
words, the turnover can be seen as a relatively rational response (almost in 
the economists’ sense of the word) to a position that includes high personal 
costs, yet which provides relatively few personal rewards. It may also be more 
than that, however: Helping professionals tend to be “marginal” members of a 


community, and for that reason they may be disproportionately likely to be 
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targets for the same kind of blame often focused on local public officials. A 
more definitive analysis, however, will need to wait for the further research 


that is badly needed at the present time. 


Businessmen. Perhaps the one group of long-time residents who are most 
often expected to benefit from rapid growth are the local businessmen. Indeed, 
{f there are exceptions, they are probably sub-sets of the “businessmen" group, 
Such as real-estate agents or landlords. The advantages can be summarized quite 
simply: If there are more people and more dollars in town, there will generally 
be more business aswell. (For further discussions, see Shields, et al., 1979; 
Johnson and Weil, 1977; or most impact statements produced to date.) 

Available data indicate that rapid-growth communities generally do experi- 
ence substantial increases in total sales volume; considerably less is known, 
however, about the distribution of the increased sales, or about the actual 
implications of the changes for the personal well-being of local businessmen. 
According to Thompson, et al. (1979:15), “. . . it appears that during the 
early stages of construction, sales increases accrue mainly to existing 
businesses, as opposed to new trade and service establishments. However, this 
pattern may change as construction at each site proceeds.” By contrast, 

Vander Muelen and Paananen (1977), using figures from the Department of Commerce 


r) 
on the Rock Springs area of Wyoming, actually found: 


- . « & decrease in nonfarm proprietors’ incomes in 
Sweetwater County between 1970 and 1974 of 14 percent in 
constant dollar (1970) prices. We question the accuracy 


of this estimate, but on reflection, it is not clear that 
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small businessmen enjoy the large gains from {mpact that 
we originally thought. We have noted the private service 
sector in Sweetwater County expanded rapidly in response 
to growth. This growth often means the entry of new 
businesses rather than the expansion of older firms. Some 
of the newcomers are large, efficient, and Incorporated 
which means their income does not show up as proprietors ' 


income. 


Older businesses may find themselves facing large, 
efficient competitors rather than more customers .... 
The likelihood that some small businessmen are inefficient 
and unable to adapt . . . is not a plea for compensation, 
but a recognition that high incomes to original businesses 
may be exaggerated and are almost certainly temporary 


(Wander Muellen and Paananen, 1977:312-313). 


wnile local businessmen may tend to over-estimate the level of financial 
benefit that they will gain from growth, however, a limited amount of inforna- 
tion seems to indicate that they may under-estimate the degree of change likely 
to take place in other areas. In particular, many business owners have found 
that growth requires them to change their ways of doing business--using new 
advertising techniques, discontinuing specialized services, learning that they 
"can't afford the time” to chat with customers, and so on (Cortese and Jones, 


1977:80-81; Little, 1975). Even if the businessmen make numerous changes, 


2302 


however, it appedrs that they will often discover to their chagrin that many of 
the newcomers still choose to shop elsewhere, so that much of the Communi ty*s 
anticipated wealth "trickles out" to other areas, rather than strengthening 

the local business sector. Moreover, in a free enterprise economy, the 
increased number of real consumer dollars that do stay in the community will 
usually attract an increased number of real competitors as well--and the new 
competitors will usually include national chains. All in all, it appears that 
growth will generally lead to greater increases in revenues than in expenses, 
but the margin may not always be so great as businessmen and others expect it 
will be. 

Perhaps the bottom line here {s that rapid growth apparently is often 
accompanied by a rapid rate of turnover in business ownership. The pre-boom 
owners, faced with numerous changes in their community and clientele, but 
offered very attractive prices for their businesses, often just decide to sell 
Out. The turnover is by no means al) bad, leading as it often does to “new 
blood" and to a more aggressive approach to merchandizing, a5 well as often 
creating sizable profits for those who sell. However, the turnover often coes 
mean that businesses are taken over by persons with less familiarity with the 
area, and sometimes, by persons with less of a reputation to protect as well. 
lf the new business owners go deeply into dew to buy the businesses, they may 
find themselves unable to meet their commitments; and if their situation becomes 
desperate, they may take desperate measures. In particular, pre-growth 
communities that do not have the capacity to investigate arson cases may wish 


to develop just such a capacity. 
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It may be, Iinlecd, that the greatest advantages of rapid growth for the 
Yocal business sector occur not in owner profits, but in the selection and 
prices of the economically-purchasable goods and services wh{ch become avail- 
able. Despite numerous references to the “soaring cost of living" in boom- 
towns, the best available data indicate that, except for the critical area of 
housing, “prices for goods and services in (impact) counties differ only 
slightly from those in (non-growth) control counties” (Watts, et al., 1977:15). 
My own first-hand impressions generally support the quantitative findings of 
Dr. Watts and his colleagues. 

In other words, while it does indeed seem to be true that the cost of 
living rises substantially in the area of housing--with the sudden presence of 
new people causing the laws of supply and demand to work with a particular 
vengeance in that area--the other costs of living may rise no faster in rapid- 
growth communities than they do on a national average. In fact, this author's 
acdittedly subjective impression is that--outside of the important area of 
housing--the ratio between the quality of econamically-purchasable goods and 
Services available to the consumer, on the one hand, and the prices charged 
for those services and goods, on the other, may actually improve slightly as 


@ community grows. The national chains, whatever their disadvantages, are 


often able to sell toothpaste more cheaply than the local Mom and Pop drugstore. 


The Mom and Pop drugstore has other advantages, and may provide other services 
(such as personalized attention, a longer-term commitment to customers, 
community-specific credit policies, specialized delivery services, and so on) 
that a K-Mart does not provide, and we would be foolish to disregard those 


services simply because they do not result in lower price-tag totals. It is 


5 Vs 


Similarly important to recognize, however, that the price-tags on the tooth- 
Paste may actually reflect slightly lower costs (and that the range of choice 
available is quite likely to expand) when the number of retail] outlets in the 
community increases, and when the competition between and among retailers 
increases as well. Despite the presumed increases in the economic cost of 
living in boomtowns, in other words, {t may be that business customers face a 


Somewhat improved situation after growth occurs. 


Ranchers and Farmers. Persons in the local agricultural sector, by 
contrast, tend not to be affected in a positive way by rapid growth. The only 
consistent exceptions appear to be those landowners who are nearing retire- 
ment, or who for other reasons, wish to sell their property, and who can do so 
at inflated rates because of the growth of a community. 

One study (Bradley, et al., 1979) interviewed 252 ranchers and farmers in 
northeastern Wyoming's Powder River Basin, and found that agriculturalists 
who expected to sell or lease land for development within the next ten years 
favored development (51.4% versus 28.6%, with 20% undecided), while those who 
did not expect to sell or lease land generally opposed development (16.3% in 
favor, and 63.3% opposed, with 20.4% undecided). These findings, however, 
need to be interpreted with considerable SAIS: The response rate in this 
Survey waS somewhat low (only 130 of the 252 agriculturalists, or approximate- 
ly 51.6%, actually responded to the survey) and even the 252 clearly would not 
have been a representative sample of agriculturalists in the area; a criterion 
for inclusion in the survey was that the agriculturalists “own surface land 


overlying potentially developable coal" (Bradley, et al., 1979:17). while 
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the survey res,ondents were 9% of the operators in the area, in other words, 
their responses might not be representative of those which might be obtained 
from ranchers and farmers whose lands do not Ife above potentially strippable 
coal. Indeed, to make a more reliable comparison between ranchers who plan to 
sell or lease and those who do not, it would be desirable to compare all of 
the respondents from this sample to the very ranchers and farmers in the area 
who are excluded from the sample at the outset. Moreover, because this 
study apparently identified the agriculturalists who were likely to benefit 
from development by asking survey respondents whether or not they “expected to 
sell or lease land for development within the next ten years" (Bradley, et al., 
1979:36), the study encountered some difficulties with "confounded causality”: 
While it is logical to expect that persons who will sell their land will 
benefit, it is similarly logical to expect that ranchers who are for develop- 
ment would be more likely than opponents to report that they “expect” to 
benefit, and that the ranchers who are opposed to developnent would be more 
likely than supporters to report that they “expect not to sell or lease” their 
land for development--strictly because of the attitudes toward development 
which they hold. In short, while the findings of Bradley and his colleagues 
are quite plausible, and are based on the largest sample of its kind available 
today, the findings should probably be seen as merely suggestive until more 
definitive research has been completed. 

All researchers appear to be in clear agreement with Bradley and his 
colleagues on one point: For agriculturalists who do not hope or plan to sell 


their land, rapid growth commonly creates a situation which they wish would go 


away. 
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Again here, the best documentation comes from studies of energy develop- 
ment in the West, starting with the early studies of Raymond Gold and his 
assoctates at the University of Montana in 1974. One important reason for 
agriculturalists’ problems can be stated quite simply: Ranchers are likely to 
be in competition with the new developments (and with the people attracted to 
the area by the new developments) for water, for workers, and sometimes, even 
for land. The significance of the competition for water in the arid West 
should be completely self-evident; the competition for workers--a situation 
which this writer has come to call the "hired hand problem"--can be explained 
almost as quickly. Most ranchers will tell you that they simply do not 
receive enough income from their ranches to be able to “compete with the wages 
that they're paying out at the plant." While many hired hands and other 
persons who work in agriculture have very little interest in a "nine-to-five 
job," the lure of higher wages is still quite attractive to many of them. 
Competition for land becomes salient to ranchers who feel a need to expand 
their operations in order to remain competitive, yet who are similarly unable 
to compete with the hian prices that developers can pay for land. If the new 
developments offer part-time employment to the ranchers and farmers themselves, 
the developments can provide significant assistance in helping other- 
wise marginal agriculturalists to keep their @perations solvent. This fs 
particularly true if the development can offer “part-time” work on a seasonal 
basis. To date, however, most major construction projects have shown little 
inclination to “bend" union or company rules or to hire large numbers of 


locals on a part-time basis. 
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ore generaliy, agricultural pursuits do not always co-exist very comfort- 
ably with high or increasing population densities. If there are more people 
in the area, there will also be more cars on the roads--and off the roads-- 
hitting livestock by accident, or sometimes just chasing them around for the 
*sport" of it. Paved roads can make things just a bit easter for rustlers, 
while increased traffic on the same roads can make it harder to use the roads 
when moving livestock from summer to winter range. A population increase means 
that there will probably be more vandals around, shooting up signs and build- 
ings, or even simply "making a lot of noise and scaring the livestock." In 
general, the presence of more people also means that there will be more gates 
left open on the ranch and more dogs roaming around nearby, and it may even 
mean that ranchers and farmers will be forced to pay higher tax bills, although 
quantitative data to test this last suggestion have been rather limited to date. 
All of these changes, however, can perhaps be seen most accurately as relatively 
minor irritants rather than as major problems. 

Perhaps equally important are the changes that very few of the ranchers or 

fam2rs rave talked about: Changes in their local status, cnanges in the ways 
in which persons in agriculture are treated in a growing community. At least 


1m most rural sections of the West, persons in agriculture have traditionally 


been the “backbone of the local economy," and have tended to exercise a good 


deal of influence in local affairs. With the new people (and the new sources 
eeaincone| resting into the area, the ranchers’ symbolic position has been 
affected at least as much as their “objective” position has been. Existing 
studies (see, for example, Blevins, et al., 1974:34-43; Montana, 1974:III-831; 


Gold, 1974, 1976; Freudenburg, et al., 1977) have consistently found that 


Sah 


ranchers and other persons in agriculture are among the most vocal opponents 
of growth before it occurs, and my Colorado study found substantial unhappiness 
among ranchers after growth had begun. In fact, the growth appeared to have 
affected the boomtown-area ranchers quite deeply. 

Among most adults, there were very few differences between the boomtown 
and the three non-boom communities; adults {in all four communities were 
generally similar in their attitudes toward growth, in their feelings about 
existing or future changes in their communities, and in their assessments of 
the overall quality of their lives. Among the ranchers, by contrast, there 
were clear and consistent differences. When compared with the ranchers in the 
three non-boom communities, the boomtown ranchers were significantly more likely 
to say that their conmunity had grown "worse" in the three or four years 
tefore the survey, to say that the recent rate of change had been “too fast,” 
and to assess the quality of their own lives in a very negative way: They were 
significantly less happy, significantly more likely to describe their lives 
as “disappointing” (rather than “rewarding”), and as “discouraging” (rather 
than "hopeful"), and they were even more likely to have experienced a nurber. 
of stress-related physical illnesses. 

Clearly, because these are strictly co~garisons of boc7town ranchers against 
the ranchers of the other three conmunities@we would not expect to find such 
differences if the boomtown-area ranchers had not been substantially affected 
by the growth, or if they were merely upset by the same kinds of high costs and 
low prices that were affecting ranching operations in general. It 1s similarly 
clear that these data cannot be explained by a malaise that is limited to 


newcomers, for the ranchers in all areas were highly likely to be long-time 
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residents of their regions. These data are merely suggestive, coming as they 
do from a single study only, but what they suggest {s that the ranchers may 
have been so deeply affected by the growth that the changes may have altered 


their views not only of the community, but of life itself. 


Other Local Workers. The remaining "workers" who live {n a community 
before growth occurs can generally be divided into two groups, and those two 
groups will experience growth in very different ways. They are, to put it 
simply, the persons who get better-paid new employment because of the growth, 
and those who do not. In general, at least in the economic literature on 
growth, the entire group of local workers is felt to benefit from growth 
because of the higher average income that is often reported for the group after 
growth occurs. For persons who take new, growth-related jobs, indeed, the 
effects of growth would generally seem to be quite positive. The rancher 
may not be very happy about losing his hired hand--nor might the local business- 
men or local governmental officials, wno often lose their "hired hands" as 
well--but by an economist's definition, persons who take new and more highly- 
paid jobs at a new facility were “under-employed" before the growth took 
place, and they will have benefited directly from the growth. Some of them, 
in turn, might be replaced in their old (but less highly-paid) jobs by other 
local residents who were not previously in the workforce,” and most observers 
would generally agree that the persons in this second group of workers will 
have received a direct financial benefit from the growth as well. 

Before we conclude that growth is positive for the entire category of 
"pre-growth local workers," however, it is important to consider as well the 


experience of the people who do not take new, growth-related employment--the 
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ranch hands, teachers, policemen, mechanics, plumbers, and other local workers 
who keep on doing whatever they had been doing before the growth occurred. 
Again here, in other words, it is useful to remember that aggregate-level 

data may not adequately reflect the experfences of all (or even most) members 
of a given group or sub-group. Moreover, it is useful to divide the workers 
who do not take new jobs into two smaller groups: those who rent their 

homes, and those who own then. 

As was mentioned earlier, while the general (economic) cost of living 
may not increase greatly in a growth community, the cost of housing often 
does rise substantially. In energy boomtowns, it is not uncommon to see rent 
and house prices double or even triple within a period of two to three years. 
Obviously, most persons who own homes will have few objections to an increased 
value of real estate unless their taxes rise substantially; but persons who 
rent their residences--and who remain in their pre-growth jobs, with salaries 
tnat rarely come close to a doubling or tripling--are lirely to be rather 
dismayed by the changes. This, too, is an area that needs further researcn, 
but it seers likely that local workers (particularly in tne service sector) 
are among the least likely of all local residents to own their homes before 
development occurs, often simply because their relatively low wages do not 
permit them to own homes. (It goes almo€t without saying that low wages are 
equally ill-suited to paying dramatically increased rents.) For the 
relatively substantial sub-group of local workers who remain in their pre- 
growth jobs and who did not own their own homes prior to the growth, in other 
words, the “average” increase in economic well-being for the entire category 


may provide relatively little consolation, although for homeowners and for 
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1 


persons whose employment status improves, our common wisdom about the beneficial 


effects of local growth for local workers may be generally accurate. 


Elderly Persons. Of all the propositions and findings which exist in 
the literature on rapid community growth, one of the most frequent is the 
hypothesis that elderly persons are among the most negatively affected of all 
local groups. (See, for example, Albrecht, 1978:87; Davenport and Davenport, 
1979:34-36; Davidson, 1979:21; Gold, 1978:22; Little, 1977:411; see also the 
regional environmental impact statements such as United States Department of 
the Interior and United States Geological Survey, 1978; United States Bureau 
of Land Management, 1978; North Dakota and United States Department of the 
Interior, 1978.) The usual argument is that, first, the local elderly popula- 
tions are highly likely to be living on fixed incomes, and would therefore be 
negatively affected by a presumed increase in the cost of living. Second, 
elderly persons are among the least likely of all locals to get jobs from new, 
growth-inducing developments. Third, according to at least some authors, 
elderly persons are also less flexible or adaptable than are young people. 

But while these arguments seem reasonable enough, it appears that they 
have never been backed up with quantitative evidence; recent evidence, more- 
over, raises serious questions about the accuracy of the proposition. In my 
own study, which compared the responses of elderly residents in a boomtown 
with those of elderly residents in three control communities, I was unable to 
find any evidence that the elderly persons in the boom community felt signifi- 
cantly worse about the quality of their lives than did the elderly persons in 
the three non-boom communities. Indeed, if any differences existed, they may 


have run in the other direction--the elderly persons in the boomtown may have 
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felt slight better about life than did the elderly persons in the other three 
communities--although the differences were always so small that they were not 
Statistically believable (Freudenburg, 1979c:224-231). A still more recent 
Study, which examined stress levels in Gillette, Wyoming, found that experienced 
Stress reached its lowest levels in the older age groups (Pattinson, et al., 
1979:17). 

These findings, which are among the first to come from interviews of 
actual impact communities’ elderly residents, help point out the potential 
importance of obtaining local residents’ own reports on their experiences, in 
addition to obtaining, aggregate-level economic data, in future research 
endeavors. They also point out the importance of considering social and 
cultural factors, as well as economic ones, in our explanations and predictions. 
The economic data which have become available to date generally do seem to 
imply a decline in well-being for the elderly boomtown residents, at least at 
the aggregate level--yet the people themselves do not report any such decline. 
Why not? I would suggest three sets of factors--one psychological, one social, 
and one cultural. Psychologically, the very fact that some of the older 
residents of boomtowns are relatively “set in their ways" provides an important 
source of internalized continuity in their lives at a time when many external 
changes are taking place. Socially, the elderly people of the growth 
communities I know best are quite well-buffefed, being supported and surrounded 
by a number of good friends; I have seen absolutely no evidence that the 
“senior citizens . . . are increasingly isolated, and have their meager network 
of relationships destroyed" by rapid growth (Brown, 1977:5). Culturally, the 
elderly residents of many pre-growth communities have strong beliefs in the 


importance of growth. To most of the older people of the boomtown, the presence 
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of new reta{l outlets -a new K-Mart, Kentucky Fried Chicken, Taco Hut, 

Pizza Hut, McDonald's, shopping mall, and so on--can be a Sign that the outside 
world has not “forgotten” their smal] comunity, a sign that their community 
will not become another ghost town. The new jobs {n town--and the growth-- 


are signs that "the young people can stay fn the area,” rather than needing to 


leave to find employment. 


The Youth. The young people of growth communities, however, provide 
another iVlustratton of the importance of including more than just econcmic 
considerations {n our thinking. Our common wisdom is that the younger persons 
of a conmunity--those who have just started their work careers, or who are 
Planning to start them soon--are perhaps the one local group most likely to 
get the-new jobs, the persons most likely to increase their incomes, and the 
persons who have the personal flexibility to adapt to the changes in the 
community. As their elders often note, rapid growth in their hometown can 
provide these youths with the opportunity to find work without first moving 
away to some strange city. The logic is so direct and reasonable that 
researchers have apparently seen little need to double-check it against the 
young persons’ own first-hand reports. 

One study, however, has recently reported on a survey of students ina 
rapid growth community and in three comparison communities (Freudenburg, 1979b), 
and the results of that survey differ substantially from what had previously 
been expected.® The students in the boomtown were somewhat more likely than 
the students in the comparison communities to say that they planned to move 
away after they graduated; in all four towns, but particularly in the boomtown, 
the students indicated that they would actually be less likely to stay in the 


area “if there were more energy-related jobs." 
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More important than their plans, however, at least {n the context of the 
present paper, are the students’ reports about their own well-being. Unlike 
their parents and grandparents--some of whom appear to have benefited fran the 
growth, and most of whom do not appear to have been greatly affected one way 
or the other--the students’ responses reveal a clear trend, and the trend is 
overwhelmingly negative. When compared to their peers in the three other 
western Colorado communities, the students in the boomtown show a pattern of 
consistently negative evaluations--of their communities, their schools, their 
peers, and even themselves. They feel worse about the energy growth, the 
government. their teachers, and their lives in general. They describe a 
social situation which few people would find desirable; they are significantly 
more likely to speak of fear, threats, and criminal victimization; and many of 
them appear to have responded to the changes in their lives by developing a 
virtual sheath of cynicism, attempting to manage their malaise by discounting 
or devaluing much of the world which surrounds them. All of these findings 
are based on comparisons with other students of the same age and living in the 
same general region, moreover, so that in all likelihood, they cannot be 
simply signs of general youthful cynicism, or of “changes in the times,” 
except for the changes which took place in the rapid-growth community alone. 
The findings are not due to differences in @ex, age, class background--or even 
the length of time the students have spent in their communities. 

It is not generally considered surprising that the children of the new- 
comers would have low evaluations of their own well-being, for (although the 
literature has generally not discussed their situation) some of these young 


people have gone through a dozen years of schooling without ever spending a 
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full year in one place. What is in many ways surprising is that even the students 


who have spent most or all of their lives in the boomtown show the same pattern 
of responses--not just in the case of a small number of "complainers," but 
teking the average of the long-time students as a whole. 

Indeed, these findings provide another example of changes which simply 
cannot be explained by differences which merely exist among the newcomers, for 
the negative trends are actually stronger among the long-time residents of the 
three communities than they are among the newcomers for most of the survey 
items involved (Freudenburg, 1979b). 

As was the case in understanding the responses of the elderly residents, 
the best available explanations for the young people's responses apparently 
have relatively little to do with economics, and a good deal more to do with 
socio-cultural factors. The most important factors appear to be two in number: 
Psychologically, the young people are disturbed in part because they are not 
yet as "set in their ways” as are their grandparents, or rather, because they 
do not yet know what those “ways" are, do not have a well-developed sense of 
self. Unlike their grandparents, they do not have fifty years of momentum to 
keep themselves on course. Second, socially, they are not as well-insulated 
as their elders: Unlike many of the adult locals of the community, who have 
learned to shop and drive at different times to avoid the crowds, but who have 
otherwise managed to continue living their pre-impact lives with relatively 
little “interference” from newcomers, the students come into contact with new- 
comers every day that they attend class. In short, the young people of the 
community may actually be more vulnerable to the changes than are their 
elders--yet because of their social situation, they may be forced to face the 


changes more directly. 


Ay 
IV. A Look to the Future 


Perhaps the clearest need identified by the research summarized in this 
paper {is for future research which includes interviews with the actual residents 
of impact communities, and which monitors the residents’ experiences and per- 
ceptions over time--emphasizing the socio-cultural realm as well as economic 
and logistical matters. Economic factors and the adequacy of facilities and 
services are highly important considerations, particularly in rapid-growth 
communities; yet, as is becoming increasingly evident, it takes far more than 
just an adequate ecdnomic standard of living and an adequate level of services 
to support human well-being. The economic and logistical matters are important 
parts of the whole, to be sure, but they are only “parts” of the whole. 

The need for broadening our inquiry exists both fn the method we use for 
measuring or inferring well-being, and in the reasoning we use to make sense 
of our findings. The elderly persons in a boom community would be thought by 
the best available economic measures (and lines of reasoning) to be negatively 
affected by growth; they apparently do not see themselves as having been so 
greatly disadvantaged, and socio-cultural explanations can give us some under- 
standing of why they would not. Similarly, while the best available economic 
reasoning tells us that young people are fortunate to have an opportunity to 
live in a growing community, the youths ppt do not appear to be so 
delighted, and socio-cultural lines of explanation can provide some evidence 
that they are reasonable in feeling as they do. The clear preponderance of 
existing "well-being" research from growth communities, in short, consists of 
reasoned hunches, economically-focused; testing existing propositions and find- 
ings against the actual personal experiences of locals, in turn, 1s probably 


the greatest of our future research needs. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Th the UhImann stuty, neweomers were defined as persoat who hed lived in 
the comunity tor five years or less; in the Freudenburg study, they were 
persons who had been in the community for less than three years. 
In each of the four communities, interviews were conducted with a syste- 
matic Sample of households within the corporate limits and in the surround- 
ing agricultural regions. Respondents were selected by means of a random 
number chart within a probability sample of households; questionnaires were 
Setcibuted and picked up in person by researchers, but were filled out by 
the respondents themselves. Total sample size was 597 cases, reflecting a 
response rate of approximately 81%. All four communities are located in 
western Colorado, and all had pre-boom populations of 1,000 - 5,000 persons. 
All four are surrounded by substantial energy deposits, all have been named 
as potential sites for major fossil fuel developments, and all were listed 
as enersy-impact communities (approximately at the time of data collection) 
ty Gerrett and Webb (1977). In three of the four communities, however, no 
-:-sr ce,elopments or changes had yet taken piace, while the fourth became a 
~elium-sized boomtown" in the immediate post-embargo period. Construction 
of a coal-fired electricity-generating plant began in that community in 
1974, and a truly major population influx began in the middle of 1975; the 
community grew in size by approximately 100% --roughly from 5,000 to 10,000 
persons--between 1974 and 1976, with the later date being the time at 
which this study's survey took place. Further details are available in 


Freudenburg (1979c). 


Thirty-nine percent of the Gilmore and Duff sample had lived 1m the county 
for less than three years (Gilmore and Duff, 1975:95); Lantz and McKeown 
report (1979.46) that "the population was approximately evenly divided 
between oldtimers and newcomers." Neither study, however, provides a 

data breakdown for the construction workers’ wives alone, separated from 
the responses of other women. 

In addition, the very image of "{solated" mobile-home dwellers, whether 
women or men, may contain more fiction than fact. Massey and Lewis (1979: 
85) report that "Gnly two of 114 respondents (from a sample of mobile-home- 
dwelling newcomers in Douglas, Wyoming) knew neither their next-door 
neighbors nor anyone in the inmediate neighborhood. More than 80 percent 
of all respondents knew other neighbors as well as one or both of their 
next-door neighbors." 

While the "permanent" newcomers are in some ways more visibly dissimilar 
from the long-time residents than are the short-term newcomers, however, 
even here tne actual "value differences" between newcomers and longtimers 
may be ~elatively minor. Potentially-relevant data on this point core - 
from a state-wide sample of three thousand North Carolina resicents, which 
found "considerable value consensus” Detween urban residents who planned 
to move to curs areas and the rural resifents who planned to Stay where 
they were (Christenson, 1979:338). The only significant difference was 

in the higher value which the “urban refugees” placed on recreation--a 
difference entirely explained by their younger average age. By contrast, 
rural residents who planned to move to urban areas did indeed have values 


that often differed from those of metropolitan residents. 
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[1 dditici som of the new and highly-paid jobs may be taken directly 
by -ersons «ho were .reviously unemployed. 

This study utilized responses from all available high school sophomores 
and senior. in the one high school of each of the four towns described in 
Footnote 3. Questionnaires were filled out by the students during normal 
class hours within a period of approximately ten days in al) four 
communities during the spring of 1977. Further details are available in 


Freudenburg (1979c). 
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